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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 



THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Outlines of its Development, 
by Tobias Diekhoff, Ph.D., Lit.D., Junior Professor of German, 
University of Mich., New York, Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1914. Pp. xxxi + 524. 

This book is much needed in this country. Its publication is 
unusually timely as the popular clamor for quick practical results 
has become so strong and general that, as the author remarks in 
the Preface, "We have allowed our work to grow more or less 
superficial, giving more attention to a favorable appearance, to 
entertainment of the learner than to serious study with its sure 
and lasting reward." The author has not only done good service 
by raising this timely note of warning, but he has tried to remedy 
the evil by presenting a work that may give teachers of German 
a broader conception of their work and a deeper insight into the 
life of the language. 

The book that is now so much needed by teachers of German 
ought not only to be permeated by sound learning, but it ought 
also to be couched in language that will reach those for whom it is 
intended and arouse their interest. There ought of course to be 
many such books adapted to different grades of development, 
but there is in this country so little interest in language studies, 
even in large institutions of learning, that there has been little 
call for books of this kind. A few students who have been favored 
with a good linguistic training can use the scholarly books written 
in German for a better trained class of workers. To the great 
mass of our teachers of German these learned German books have 
no meaning whatever in spite of the vast wealth of their inner 
content. Professor Diekhoff has conceived the idea of writing 
a book that will bring to our students and teachers of German 
somewhat of these rich stores of German learning. Has he found 
suitable language and taken the proper point of view, so that he 
will interest and arouse American students? 

This question was what stirred the reviewer as he took the book 
into his hands. The book has been read carefully and with great 
joy. Alongside of sound learning we find on every page careful 
attention to the needs and deficiencies of our American students. 
The author has not tried to parade his erudition but with the 
clear vision and the sure instincts of a real teacher who sees and 
knows the ignorance of the American student of linguistics he 
weaves into the study of German the necessary elementary study 
of the growth and life of language, phonetics, etc., all with a skill 
born of experience in the classroom. 
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Although this book is in general an elementary work written 
in simple language, it contains much that is interesting to a mature 
scholar, for it is based upon original investigation as well as upon 
German learning. It is to be hoped that the book will be widely use- 
ful by doing good service to different classes of students. There 
are very few teachers in this country that do not need it, for even 
in our largest institutions there are teachers who know very little 
of the life of the German language. To the teachers of our high 
schools and those preparing to teach there it will open up a new 
world. 

The author has used discretion in the selection of material and 
employed sound judgment in selecting his position from among 
the conflicting views of scholars. In different questions of this 
nature, however, error is often unavoidable and there are more- 
over in some cases other possibilities of interpretation or explana- 
tion that are naturally overlooked by every author who has accus- 
tomed himself to view linguistic phenomena from his own angle 
of observation. In working through this book carefully the 
reviewer has noticed a number of things which present themselves 
to him in a different light. As some of these things seem important 
he introduces them here in the hope that they may be useful to 
the users of the book and to the author himself in case of a second 
edition. 

On pages 203-207 the author summarizes the New High German 
developments in the inflection of nouns, but he has failed to state 
the most prominent tendency of this period, namely the evident 
desire to evolve out of the multiplicity of the older types a simple 
uniform type for all nouns — the ew-plural for feminines and the 
unmutated e-plural for masculines and neuters except for those in 
-el, -en, -er, which drop the e in the plural. This simple rule is 
not yet followed as closely as the English rule of forming the 
plural by adding -s, but it has become so well established that 
the older types are felt as dead as proved by the fact that they 
have ceased to be productive. The older types are still repre- 
sented by a large number of words, but only one of these types is 
alive in the literary language, namely the weak type for foreign 
masculines representing living beings provided the nouns are 
accented upon the last syllable, as in der Gymnasiast, des Gym- 
nasiasten, plural die Gymnasiasten. Even here those in accented 
-al, -an, -an, -ar, -ar, -eur, -ier, -on, -or, usually conform to the 
general rule and thus take — s in the genitive singular and — e in the 
plural. The author's conception that the mutated e-plural is a 
growing type is not based upon facts. It was once a very active 
force in the language and influenced even foreign words, but it is now 
slowly yielding to the unmutated form. 

On page 281 the author seems to derive the future with werden 
{er wird loben) and the so-called conditional {er wiirde loben) from 
the older inchoative use of werden in connection with an infinitive. 
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Both of these forms, however, evidently developed out of the once 
common periphrasis werden + infinitive instead of the simple 
tense of the verb: er wird loben = er lobt; er ward loben = er lobte. 
As the present could be used for the future, either er lobt or er 
wird loben might have future force. Gradually the two forms 
became differentiated in that er wira loben took on more distinct 
future force. After er wird loben acquired distinct future force 
it naturally ceased to be used as a present tense. The past indica- 
tive periphrastic form er ward loben gradually disappeared as it 
was not supported by a present tense, but the past subjunctive 
periphrasis er wiirde loben was preserved as the usual simple sub- 
junctive as in lobte often did not have a distinct subjunctive form. 
Thus this form is a real past subjunctive and ought to be called 
by its proper name, periphrastic past subjunctive. The author 
is in error on page 281 where he says that this periphrastic past 
subjunctive has acquired the special meaning of unreality, for it 
like any past subjunctive is employed in indirect discourse, its 
most common use, where it rarely has the idea of unreality. 
It is simply a past subjunctive with the different meanings that a 
past subjunctive has in different situations. 

On pages 319-320 the author tries to explain the frequent use 
of the indicative in indirect discourse after a present tense, especially 
after the first person of glauben, meinen, denken, etc.: "The reason 
is that even after such words the statement has for the speaker 
the value of certainty." After such a verb as wissen he says 
that the subjunctive is used only after a past tense, not however 
after a present tense. He explains the more frequent use of the 
subjunctive after a past tense by the statement: "In not a few 
instances verbs of thinking and believing when used in the past 
tense introduce a statement which did not prove to be a correct 
surmise: "Ich glaubte, du wurdest kommen." The idea of 
certainty and uncertainty which is here so strongly emphasized 
seems to the reviewer to often play a very small role indeed, for 
it does not explain the facts of the language. The subjunctive 
is often found after a first person: "So glaube ich, dass auch 
mein Auge durch die lange Beschaftigung mit dem Gegenstande 
nicht verblendet, sondern dank der damit zusammenhangenden 
reichen Erfahrung vielmehr eigentumlich gestarkt sei. (Giinther 
Jacoby in the Journal, 1914, page 379). Dr. Jacoby is here quite 
sure of the truth of his statement, but he uses the subjunctive 
because he feels that he is stating his view indirectly. Indirect- 
ness here is a peculiar German form of modest objectivity. If 
Dr. Jacoby had employed the indicative ist here instead of sei 
the statement would have been more personal and subjective, 
not at all however more suggestive of certainty. The frequent 
use of the indicative after the first person of the present tense 
results from the fact that we usually feel the words ich glaube, 
ich weiss, etc., as not so essential a part of the utterance as what 
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follows and hence feel the utterance as a whole more as a declara- 
tion of fact than as an indirect statement. Hence even after the 
present tense of wissen we find the subjunctive when we feel we 
are stating indirectly the thoughts of another, as in "Er weiss, 
er werde nie damit fertig werden" (Georg Edward), but we employ 
the indicative when we feel the utterance as a declaration of fact: 
"Ich weiss, dass sie morgen kommt." After the past tense the 
subjunctive is more common than after the present for the simple 
reason that when we speak of past events that have been told to 
us we involuntarily fall into a narrative mood and hence feel all 
that we say is a report, an indirect statement and employ the 
subjunctive. Here the feeling of indirectness is more prominent 
than the desire to represent the utterance as a declaration of fact. 
We feel that we are narrating, not declaring. 

On page 287 the author accounts for the South German use of 
the Perfect tense instead of the Past by the fact that the South 
German loss of final unaccented e made it often impossible to 
distinguish a Past from a Present: lobt' not different in sound from 
lobt. The loss of final unaccented e may have facilitated this 
development, but it does not explain it entirely, for the Perfect 
is also widely used in the North instead of the Past although 
there is there no loss of final unaccented e. To the reviewer this 
widespread use of the Perfect seems to result from the desire of 
the speaker to attach importance to each individual utterance by 
representing it as an independent fact worthy of attention. The 
Past is the tense of narrative, i. e. it is used to state facts or events 
that stand in relation to each other. The Perfect is the tense for 
the statement of independent individual facts, i. e. facts for their 
own sake, not as parts of a narrative. Thus the use of the Perfect 
instead of the Past seems to be a kind of exaggeration and is 
naturally widely used in loose colloquial language in the North 
as well as in the South. The author is in error on page 288 where 
he explains this use of the Perfect instead of the Past as the result 
of analogy with the use of the Perfect in questions. It is not true 
that the Perfect is usually employed in questions. The use of the 
tenses here is exactly the same as in declarative sentences, as can 
be seen by the examples quoted by the author himself on page 
284 from Wilmann's "Deutsche Grammatik." 

On page 346 the author states that the attributive form of the 
German gerundive (das zu lesende Buch) originated in Old High 
German. This must be a mere slip of the pen. The oldest exam- 
ples occur about the close of the 16th century, although the cor- 
responding predicate form with the form of the infinitive (das 
Buch ist zu lesen) is very old. 

The treatment of the separable prefixes ab, an, etc., page 130, 
lacks accuracy. The reviewer has discussed these prefixes at con- 
siderable length in his article "Development of Verbal Compounds" 
in Paul und Braune's Beitrage vol. XXXIX pages 321-361. He 
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feels from his own study of this subject that the nature of these 
prefixes ought to be explained even in rather elementary grammars. 
In such examples as "Er redete mich an" the particle an cannot 
be simply disposed of by calling it an adverb. It has also undoubt- 
edly prepositional force and this function explains the accusative 
mich, which is the object, not of the verb but the preposition. 
In Luther's time the prepositional force was felt much more clearly: 
Welche nicht freiet, die sorget was den Herrn angehort, das sie 
heilig sey, beide am Leibe und auch am Geist. (1. Cor., VII. 34.). 
This whole question is too complicated to be discussed in this 
short review, but it is highly desirable that questions of this kind 
should be discussed accurately if we are to convey to our students 
a real insight into the life of language. An accurate explanation 
has also a practical value, for it enables the student to understand 
much that he will find in his daily reading of German texts. Thus 
in "Bin ich ihn angefahren: Was er da beim Herd zu tun hatt'?" 
(Rosegger) the knowledge of the prepositional force of an in 
dngefahren explains to the student the use of the auxiliary bin, 
i. e. an is felt as a preposition and fahren as an intransitive. When 
on a following page the auxiliary habe is used in exactly the same 
expression he sees that the particle an is also felt as an adverb 
and enters into such close relations with an intransitive verb that 
the resulting compound is felt as a transitive verb and takes an 
accusative object. Moreover, when he observes that the particle 
an is always stressed he can see that the older prepositional force 
is no longer distinctly felt. In certain other prefixes, however, 
he can plainly see that the older weak stress of the particle is 
perfectly preserved, as in umsegeln, hintergehen, etc. Thus he 
learns that in language, as elsewhere in life, there are different 
stages of development. 

On page 144 it is stated that Winter- is only used as an inseparable 
prefix. The reviewer has often found this particle used as a 
separable prefix: "Die Studentenmutter stieg mit ihrem neuen 
Mieter ins zweite Stockwerk hinauf und fuhrte ihn einen halb- 
dunkeln Gang hinter" (Sperl's "Burschen heraus!", p. 291). 

On pages 159-162 the author treats the subject of "compound 
nouns." To attain an insight into the real nature of these so- 
called compounds we must discard the term "compound noun," 
for these old forms are in a large number of cases not nouns at all, 
but old groups, as explained by the reviewer in his article "The 
Development of Modern Groupstress in German and English" 
in the Journal, vol. XIII, pages 493-498. These old groups differ 
from modern groups in that the first member of the group in 
accordance with older usage in all groups is uninflected and is 
stressed, while in the modern group both members are inflected 
and the last member has the chief stress: die Kopfverletzung, but 
die Verletzung des Kopfes. Although the old groups are thus 
distinguished from the new ones by distinctive marks they are in 
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a syntactical sense completely identical. In the examples just 
given both Kopf and des Kopfes are felt as the subject of the verbal 
element contained in verletzung. In Filssldhmung and die Lahmung 
des Fusses both Fuss and des Fusses are felt as the object of the 
verbal element contained in Lahmung. Thus in both the old and 
the new groups the different members in each group may sustain 
various syntactical relations with each other. Although the 
syntactical relations in the older and the new groups are the same 
the two groups have become differentiated in meaning. We 
cannot, however, indicate that difference by merely calling the 
one a word or even a compound word and the other a group. 
Both are groups. In a book of this kind the difference of meaning 
between the old and the new groups ought to be taught, because 
there is often nothing of a corresponding nature to be found in 
English: "Er leidet an H erzverfettung und die Verfettung des 
Herzens nimmt zu." We can't imitate this in English. We feel 
that in German the differentiation lies in the group-stress. The 
sharp logical stress upon the first member calls attention to its 
logical force and at the same time, like the logical accent upon 
the first syllable of a word, gives the impression of the close unity 
of a word, while the stress upon the last member indicates a more 
mechanical stress and the looser unity of the group. Thus in the 
sentence just given H erzverfettung indicates a disease in its unity, 
while die Verfettung des Herzens suggests the individual factors 
involved in the disease. 

While in English such old groups are usually dissolved into 
modern groups, as in "the fatty degeneration of the heart," they 
are often preserved where the logical force of the first member is 
quite distinctly felt. Thus we usually say Sunday dinner, but 
SUndayschool as we feel the logical contrast to week-school. Such 
English expressions, however, with a logical stress upon the first 
element can scarcely be called groups. They are rather to be called 
compounds, as there is always in them a marked oneness of mean- 
ing. English has lost the ability to indicate logical stress in a 
group by placing the logically important word in the first place, 
as in the following German groups: Der anscheinend m-Askel- 
schwache Mensch wird unter der erregenden Einwirkung gewisser 
Vorstellungen zu Krdftiiusserungen fdhig, die er unter gewohn- 
lichen Umstanden menials hatte leisten konnen. In English we 
must say: weak in his miiscles, manifestations of power. We 
have preserved the older logical stress only in compounds, while 
in German it is still very common also in groups. 

The reviewer has coined the term "group- word" for these old 
groups with logical stress upon the first element, as they have 
the compact form of a word but the syntactical features of a group. 
Our students must become acquainted with this term if we are to 
convey to them accurate conceptions of German grammar. For 
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instance, we need the term in the following rule: The logically 
stressed genitive of the thing prefers a position in a group-word 
to a place in a group: im Augenblick des Kriegsa&sbruches, die 
heuchlerische Maske der Neutralitiitswahrung, nach Stiickzahl 
(=der Stiicke Zahl), etc. The group-form here is largely confined 
to poetry: "Es fehlte nur des Angriffs Zeichen zum Ritt ins lichte 
Tal," instead of das Angriffszeichen. 

On page 161 the author remarks: "A noun like antislavery 
movement is impossible in German: similarly good roads agitation, 
hot weather sports, and innumerable others." The German language 
abounds in such compounds just as English: Griinwarenhandler, 
die Schwarzmeerflotte, Zweifrontenkrieg, Kleinkinderschule, das 
bleiche Armsundergesicht, Schwarzerdeboden, etc. Often written 
apart as in English: der silberne Kreuzbund, Society of the Silver 
Cross. 

On page 376 the author has made the boundaries of the cognate 
accusative entirely too narrow. This accusative is used wherever 
an object is needed to indicate a meaning cognate or similar to 
that of the verb, or to explain more fully the idea expressed by the 
verb. The remark of the author that this accusative is almost 
always accompanied by an adjective or other characterizing 
modifier obscures quite completely its peculiar nature. It is 
inclining more and more to discard all modifiers: Er reitet Galopp, 
Schritt, Trab, Karriere, Post, Schule, Patrouille, etc. This 
productive construction stands in close relations to the common 
tendency to form group-words, as in "baumumgeben" = "von 
Baumen umgeben." Indeed, in case of many of these so-called 
cognate accusatives the form is in fact not an accusative at all 
but a prepositional expression, in which the preposition is sup- 
pressed, as often in group-words. Thus instead of saying "mit 
der Eisenbahn fahren" we can say "Eisenbahn fahren." Thus 
in fact this is an adverbial construction. In a number of cases 
where the preposition is not now used we find it in older usage: 
Gefahr (formerly in Gefahr) laufen, ein Gewerbe (formerly in 
einem Gewerbe) ausgehen, to go out on an errand, etc. The dropping 
of the preposition usually leaves a case form of the noun that is 
identical with the accusative and has led to the complete con- 
founding of the prepositional construction with the accusative, 
so that a clear accusative is used even where the prepositional idea 
is prominent: "Schon damals bin ich fur mein Leben gern Elek- 
trische gefahren ("Frankfurter Zeitung," Aug. 31, 1913). It also 
sometimes represents an older nominative: "Ich soil nun fur drei 
Batzen Boten (accusative for Bote=als Bote) gehen." (Haupt- 
mann's "Der arme Heinrich," 3). The use of the simple accusa- 
tive in these last examples indicates clearly that the productive 
accusative construction is not only extending its own natural 
boundaries, but is growing at the expense of other constructions. 
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On page 390 the author says of the accusative absolute: "But 
it is doubtful whether we have to do with an ellipsis because the 
usage is rather literary than colloquial." The author overlooks 
the main point entirely, namely that the omission of the tense 
auxiliary haben and sein is common in the literary language. All 
feeling for the ellipsis has disappeared, but the original syntactical 
relations often become clear upon a little reflection, as in the fol- 
lowing sentence: "Dies vorausgeschickt [habend] lassen wir die 
Nachrichten aus den verschiedenen Revolutionszentren folgen" 
("Hamburger Nachrichten," Oct. 30, 1905). This absolute 
accusative construction is today usually felt as an adverbial 
clause in which the accusative is the logical subject and the parti- 
ciple is the predicate. Instead of the predicate participle we now 
often find a predicate adverb, adjective, or prepositional phrase: 
So stand er da, die Fiisse auswarts, den Kopf empor, die Arme 
iibereinander. Der Mann naherte sich ihm langsam, die Arme 
herunterhangend, die Augen starr. Most of the examples the 
author gives on page 389 under the head of "accusative of manner 
or attendant circumstance" belong here. 

George O. Curme. 

Northwestern University. 



HERDER AND KLOPSTOCK, A COMPARATIVE STUDY, 
by Frederick Henry Adler, Ph.D. New York, G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 1914, 231 pp. 

It is a happy thought to bring together in one volume two men 
of letters whose lives ran parallel for so many years (both died 
in 1803), whose works introduced and formed a part of the classi- 
cal literature of Germany that sprang into life in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and who represented and in large measure 
created the literary atmosphere and spiritual content of the age 
in which they lived. Literary history is concerned largely with the 
study of various groups and schools, and it is a serious question 
whether many of the commonly accepted groupings ought not to be 
subjected to a reexamination with a view to determining the 
propriety of many of the present inclusions and for the purpose of 
establishing connections and relationships which are at present 
often ignored or overlooked. 

The relationship that existed between Klopstock and Herder, 
both personal and spiritual, is certainly closer than in the case of 
many poets and thinkers whose names have long been associated, 
and we are indebted to the author of the volume before us for the 
convincing proof of this proposition. That the name of Herder 
does not at once suggest the name of Klopstock is no doubt to 
be explained in part by the attractive power of the name of Goethe. 



